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When  setting  the  pines  at  Walden  the  last  three  days,  I  was 
sung  to  by  the  field  sparrow.  For  music  I  heard  their  jingle  from 
time  to  time.  That  the  music  the  pines  were  set  to,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  they  will  build  many  a  nest  under  their  shelter.  It  would 
seem  as  if  such  a  field  as  this  -  a  dry  open  or  half-open  pasture 
in  the  woods,  with  small  pines  scattered  in  it  -  was  well -nigh,  if 
not  quite,  abandoned  to  this  one  alone  among  the  sparrows.  The 
surface  of  the  earth  is  portioned  out  among  them.  By  a  beautiful 
law  of  distribution,  one  creature  does  not  too  much  interfere  with 
another.  .  .  Yes,  as  the  walls  of  cities  are  fabled  to  have  been 
built  by  music,  so  my  pines  were  established  by  the  song  of  the 
field  sparrow. 

The  Journal,  April  21,  1859 


THE  THOREAU  LYCEUM 


156  Belknap  Street 


Concord,  Massachusetts 


EVENTS  AND  OPPORTUNITIES 


SATURDAY  At  the  Lyceum:  The  Eleventh  Annual  Wildf lower  Plant 

APRIL  28  Sale  for  the  benefit  of  the  Lyceum,  a  non-profit  organi- 

10-5  and  zation  without  endowment.  Lists  of  plants  available  on 

SUNDAY  2-5  request.  Advance  orders  accepted. 

WEDNESDAY  At  the  Lyceum:  Elizabeth  Palmer  Peabody  and  the  Teach- 

MAY  9  ing  of  History  by  Dr.  Margaret  Neussendorfer,  Department 

8  P.M.  of  English,  University  of  Texas  at  Odessa. 

WEDNESDAY  At  the  Lyceum:  Ellen  Sewall:  The  Year  of  Concord  by 

MAY  16  George  Ryan,  staff  writer  for  The  Pilot  and  author  of  a 

8  P.M.  forthcoming  biography  of  Ellen  Sewall  Osgood. 

WEDNESDAY  At  the  Lyceum:  The  Natural  Mystics:  Thoreau,  Beston, 

MAY  23  Jefferies,  Dillard,  Teale  and  Others  by  Prof.  John 

8  P.M.  McAleer  of  Boston  College. 

FRIDAY  At  the  Lyceum:  Sanborn,  Thoreau  and  Capt.  John  Brown 

JULY  13  by  John  Clarkson,  teacher  of  English  at  Westerly, 

8:30  P.M.  Rhode  Island. 


SATURDAY    The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Thoreau  Society  at  The  First 
JULY  14     Parish  Church,  Concord.  Pres.  Wendell  Glick  will  speak 
9:30  A.M.    on  Thoreau 's  Jersey  ancestors  and  the  guest  speaker 
will  be  Prof.  Frederic  Garber  of  SUNY  Binghamton, 
author,  of  Thoreau1 s  Redemptive  Imagination.  A  catered 
lunch  will  be  served  for  which  reservations  must  be 
made  by  July  6  (3.75  -  checks  to  The  Thoreau  Society, 
care  of  Mrs.  Charles  MacPherson,  Nagog  Hill  Road, 
Acton,  MA  01720).  The  afternoon  program  will  include 
a  colloquium  on  Thoreau 's  own  family,  a  nature  walk, 
a  stroll  on  Authors'  Ridge  and  visit  to  the  Society's 
Archives  at  the  Concord  Public  Library.  At  5,  comes 
the  Lyceum's  sherry  party  followed  by  a  box  supper 
(3.25  to  The  Thoreau  Foundation).  The  evening  program 
will  include  slides  of  Cape  Cod  and  music. 


ELIZABETH  HOAR  ORDERS  SOME  ROSES 

edited  by  Anne  R.  McGrath 

The  following  letter,  from  Elizabeth  Hoar 
of  Concord  to  Mary  Russell  Watson  of  Plymouth, 
is  reproduced  with  the  kind  permission  of  the 
Pilgrim  Society,  Pilgrim  Hall,  Plymouth.  We 
are  also  grateful  to  Elizabeth  Maxfield-Miller, 
who  is  editing  Elizabeth  Hoar's  letters,  for 
suggesting  the  year  1856  as  the  probable  date 
of  this  letter. 

Concord  April  28th 


Dear  Mrs.  Watson 


I  write  in  the  impulse  of  a  spring  morning  which  seems  to  make 
gardening  possible,  to  ask  Mr.  Watson1  to  send  me  a  dozen  roses   Six 
perpetual  &  six  once-blooming--such  as  he  thinks  most  likely  to  be 
a  satisfaction  to  a  very  unsuccessful  lover  of  roses.  I  do  not  want 
prairie  roses,  or  the  cabbage  rose  or  Scotch  roses  for  we  have  these 
and  I  do  want  a  crested  moss,?  &  that  is  as  far  as  I  know-- 

If  he  will  be  so  kind  as  to  send  these  to  our  Concord  express, 
&  his  bill  &  a  catalogue  by  mail,  it  will  oblige  me  yery   much.-- 

I  often  think  of  you,  &  the  idea  of  your  life  comes  as  near 
that  of  the  garden  of  Eden  or  the  golden  age,  as  any  I  can  imagine. 
I  hope  some  time  to  see  you  in  your  own  house,  &  your  children. 

You  used  to  pluck  a  flower  sometimes  out  of  my  poor  old  garden, 
which  is  still  abundant  in  white  narcissus  &  moss  pink,  white  lilies 
&  larkspur,  &  blazes  with  tiger  lilies  &  white  &  purple  pyramids  of 
phlox--but  is  otherwise  devoured  of  wire  worms  at  the  root,  & 
parched  with  sun  &  sand,  &  needs  Adam's  spade  very  much,  being  wholly 
behind  the  age,  except  in  its  abundance  of  rose  slugs,  the  last 
birth  of  time. 

Will  you  thank  your  sister  Elisabeth  with  my  love,  for  her 
remembrance  in  a  gift  of  Mayflowers  which  came  fresh  &  welcome  in 
the  midst  of  a  snowstorm. 

My  love  to  your  aunt  Jane  whom  I  hope  we  are  to  see  here  this 
Summer. 

Please  tell  Mrs  Watson,  that  Concord  people  have  not  lost 
their  interest  in  Williams 3  prosperity  &  promise.  How  well  &  happy 
&  good  he  looks!  Willie  Stored  says  no  teacher  is  so  much  beloved 
at  Cambridge.  Willie,  poor  boy,  has  gone  to  Fayal ,5  for  his  eyes-- 
but  is  not  so  much  to  be  pitied  either--for  those  islands  seem 
poetry  itself. ~ 

Do  not  wonder  at  my  writing  such  a  long  message,  but  believe  me 
Yours  with  affectionate  remembrance  fi 

Elisabeth  Hoar0 


Endnotes 

Benjamin  Marston  Watson  was  born  in  Plymouth,  Massachusetts, 
in  1820  and  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1839,  two  years  after 
Henry  Thoreau.  Unlike  most  of  his  classmates,  Watson  did  not 
take  up  a  profession  or  "go  into  business"  as  it  was  then  under- 
stood. Instead,  he  returned  to  his  native  town  and  established  the 
Old  Colony  Nurseries  on  86  acres  of  land  surveyed  in  1854  by  his 
friend  Thoreau.  The  same  year  Watson  married  Mary  Russell  of  Ply- 
mouth, a  young  friend  of  Lidian  Emerson  and  Henry  Thoreau' s  "Maiden 
in  the  East".  For  over  fifty  years  the  Watsons  lived  at  Hillside, 
as  they  called  their  house,  and  during  that  time  Alcott,  Channing 
and  Thoreau  were  frequent  visitors  (see  Between  Concord  and  Plymouth 
by  L.  Geller,  jointly  published  in  1973  by  the  Thoreau  Lyceum  and 
the  Pilgrim  Society).  Many  a  Concord  garden  was  beautified  by  stock 
from  the  Plymouth  nursery.  Ellen  Watson,  writing  in  Country  Life 
in  America  (November  1906),  referred  to  her  father  as  "a  New  England 
grower  of  trees  to  whom  ewery   day  was  'an  arbor  day"'  and  described 
his  business  as  "an  investment  drawing  immediate  and  daily  interest!" 

2 

The  "crested  moss"  was  probably  Rosa  Centi folia  Cristata  in- 
troduced in  1827,  sometimes  called  Chapeau  de  Napoleon  because  of 
the  formation  of  the  moss  on  the  sides  of  the  sepals  like  tiny 
cockades.  It  had  one  annual  blooming. 

3 

William  was  Marston  Watson's  nephew  (1831-1912),  whose  parents 
died  when  he  was  a  baby  and  who  was  raised  in  Plymouth  by  his  grand- 
mother Lucretia  Burr  Watson.  Born  in  Concord,  where  his  minister 
father  was  associated  with  Ezra  Ripley,  William  was  only  11  years 
younger  than  his  Uncle  Marston  who  taught  him  Greek  and  later  watched 
with  pride  his  career  as  a  professor  of  that  language  at  Harvard. 

4 
Willie  Sto rer  was  Elisabeth  Hoar's  nephew  who  graduated  from 

Harvard  in  1859  and  became  the  official  representative  of  the 

Russian  government  in  Boston  as  his  father,  William  S.  Storer, 

had  also  been. 

5 
Fayal  is  an  island  in  the  Azores.  When  Ellen  Emerson  visited 

there  in  1869,  she  sent  her  family  oranges  and,  according  to  her 

father,  "paradisiacal  details"  of  the  islands. 

Elisabeth  Hoar,  who  was  born  in  Concord  in  1814,  was  a  class- 
mate of  Henry  Thoreau  at  Concord  Academy.  She  later  became  engaged 
to  Emerson's  youngest  brother  Charles  who  died  before  the  wedding. 
For  the  rest  of  her  life  the  Emerson  children  called  her  "aunt"  and 
Emerson  himself  named  her  "sister".  In  1849,  Frederica  Bremer, 
the  Swedish  novelist,  visited  Concord  and  later  wrote  in  Homes  of  the 
New  World  (New  York,  1854):  "Elisabeth  H.,  the  only  daughter  of  the 
family,  is  still  beautiful,  although  no  longer  young,  and  a  wery 

noble  and  agreeable  woman She  is  evidently  a  noble  creature, 

gifted  with  fine  and  admirable  qualities,  and  her  friendship  with 
Emerson  seems  to  me  to  be  wery   pure  and  perfect.  I  also  hope  to  see 
her  again  in  the  course  of  the  winter." 


AN  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  EMERSON-THOREAU   FRIENDSHIP 
by  Julia  Wendell 


Those  who  have  tried  to  reconstruct  the  psychological   issues 
in  the  Emerson-Thoreau  friendship  have  generally  stressed  the 
notion  that  Emerson  served  at  first  as  a  father  substitute  for 
the  younger  man.     Raymond  Dante  Gozzi  has  argued  that  Emerson's 
household  provided  Thoreau  with  a  refuge  from  a  nagging  mother, 
a  weak  and  submissive  father,  and  that  it  allowed  him  to  develop 
fully  his  artistic  potential.     Later,  however,  Thoreau  rebelled 
against  Emerson  in  an  effort  to  assert  independence  J   and  this 
rebellion,  according  to  Gozzi,  Henry  Seidel   Canby,  and  Richard 
Lebeaux,  accounts  for  the  ambiguities  in  the  Emerson-Thoreau 
friendship,  with  its  tensions  of  a  father-son  bond.     Lebeaux 
suggests  that  after  this  psychological    game  of  musical   chairs  had 
taken  place  and  the  novelty  of  the  "new  father"  syndrome  had  worn 
off,  Thoreau  developed  the  same  resentments  against  Emerson  that 
he  had  held  toward  his  own  father.     Furthermore,  Lebeaux  believes 
that  early  on  in  life  Thoreau  had  established  a  pattern  of  challeng- 
ing and  surpassing  father  figures  by  his  outstanding  success  as  a 
scholar  and  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  by  his  role  in  his  father's 
pencil   factory  with  his  discovery  of  a  new  technique  for  making 
pencils. 2     Thus,  according  to  this  theory,  Thoreau 's  ultimate  de- 
tachment from  his  father  substitute,  Emerson,  was  a  logical   step  in 
his  psychological   development. 

The  recent  publication,  Remembrances  of  Concord  and  the  Thoreaus: 
Letters  of  Horace  Hosmer  to  DrTS.  A.  Jones, 3  shakes  the  foundation  of 
this  psychological   theory,  which  attempts  to  explain  Emerson's  and 
Thoreau 's  ambiguous  feelings  about  each  other:   for  in  these  newly- 
discovered  letters,  Horace  Hosmer,  a  Concord  man  who  knew  the  Thoreaus 
well,  presents  quite  a  different  impression  of  Thoreau 's  supposedly 
weak,  submissive,  and  rather  boorish  father.     Walter  Harding  observes 
that  Mrs.  Thoreau  "was  a  much  more  dynamic  person  and  she  dominated 
not  only  her  meek  spouse,  but  to  a  certain  extent  the  whole  house- 
hold," and  Canby,  Gozzi   and  Lebeaux  describe  John  Thoreau,  Sr.,and 
his  wife  in  similar  terms. 4     But  in  a  letter  written  in  March  of  1891, 
Hosmer  paints  quite  a  different  portrait  of  Thoreau 's  father i1 

I  have  tried  to  understand  and  describe  a  true  French 
Gentlemen  of  the  middle  class  in  the  person  of  John 
Thoreau  Sen.     He  was  French  from  the  shrug  of  his 
shoulders  to  his  snuff  box.     I  never  saw  a  Yankee 
hair  on  his  head  (Hosmer,  p.   10). 

On  May  12,  1892,  he  writes: 

I  am  fairly    'astonished'   at  the  great  resemblance  be- 
tween Montaigne's    'father'   and  Henry's  and  John  was 
his  father  over  again  with  the  sunny  side  turned  to 
the  world  where  all  men  could  see  it.     His  wife  was   no 
fool,  and  she  was  a   'satisfied'   woman,   in  that  she  had 
a  clean,  refined  gentleman,   a  life  long  lover,  and  one 


physically  (sic)   so  vigorous  and  strong  that  he  could 
beget  children  without  spot  or  blemish (Hosmer,   p.   77). 

Because  Hosmer's   letters  have  shed  a  different  light  on  John 
Thoreau,  Sr.'s,   previous  commentary  which  explained  Emerson's  and 
Thoreau's  friendship  in  terms  of  Thoreau 's  unfulfilled  relations 
with  his  father  seem  to  have  been  limited  in  scope  and  based  on  what 
perhaps  is  the  faulty  assumption  that  Thoreau's  father  was  cowardly 
and  submissive,  whereas  Hosmer  describes  him  as  a  self-assured  French 
dandy.     Although  Hosmer's  comments  do  not  provide  enough  substantial 
evidence  to  discount  the  conclusions  of  previous  critics,  the  dif- 
ferent characterization  which  the  letters  introduce  shows  the  limita- 
tions of  the  work  of  Canby,  Gozzi ,  and  Lebeaux,  which  provides  only 
one  possible  explanation  for  the  deterioration  of  the  Emerson-Thoreau 
friendship,  and  therefore  demands  a  re-examination  of  the  complex 
undercurrents  of  this  intriguing  relationship.     Moreover,  the  new 
viewpoint  makes  us  realize  how  subjective  and  tentative  a  study 
based  on  historical  opinion  can  be.     Because  character  analysts  who 
are  not  contemporaries  of  their  subjects  must  base  their  conclusions 
largely  on. guess  work,   hypothetical   speculation  to  determine  the  rea- 
sons for  Emerson's  and  Thoreau's  increasing  alienation  must  remain 
not  proved.     Furthermore,  when  critics  base  their  interpretations  on 
scanty  evidence,   they  cannot  possibly  understand  the  psychological 
complexities  of  the  two  men. 

Little  has  been  said  about  the  nature  of  Emerson's  responses  to 
Thoreau  in  the  funeral   address;  yet  the  ambiguities  in  Emerson's 
eulogy  reflect  the  ambivalent  feelings  that  the  two  men  had  for  each 
other,  and  in  fact  reveal   an  insight  into  the  reasons  for  the  breach 
in  their  relationship.     Emerson's  praise,   together  with  his  quite 
scathing  criticism  of  Thoreau,  show  a  conflict  that  is  masked  by  a 
rather  objective,  survey- like  tone,  allowing  the  contradictory  senti- 
ments to  exist  in  the  same  narrative  body.     In  one  section  of  the 
address,   Emerson  depicts  Thoreau  as  the  exemplar  of  a  model   Trans- 
cendental ist  who  had  perfected  Emerson's  philosophic  ideals  as  he 
had  originally  defined  them  in  "Nature,"  "The  American  Scholar,"   "The 
Transcendental ist,"  and  "The  Over-Soul,"     and  had  satisfied  the  older 
man's  tremendous  expectations  which  he  had  set  for  Thoreau  early  on 
in  his  career.     As  Emerson  comments  in  his  journal: 

In  reading  him  (Thoreau),   I  find  the  same  thought,   the 
same  spirit  that  is   in  me,  but  he  takes  a  step  beyond, 
and  illustrates  by  excellent  images  that  which  I  should 
have  conveyed  in  a  sleepy  generality. 5 

Emerson  is   implying  in  this  journal   entry,  as  in  the  address,   that 
Thoreau  was  in  practice  what  Emerson  was  in  theory,  as  he  was  able  to 
carry  Emerson's  principles  to  their  logical   conclusions. 

Juxtaposed  with  this  encomium  are  bitter  comments  that  seem  quite 
shocking.     In  spite  of  Thoreau's  energy  and  practical   ability,  Emerson 
regrets  that  he  had  no  ambitions.     He  also  complains  that  Thoreau 
placed  an  inexorable  demand  on  others,  and  that  when  he  realized  that 
no  one  could  possibly  live  up  to  these  monumental  expectations,  he 
retreated  from  the  world.     Finally,   Emerson   is  distressed  by  Thoreau's 
severe  habit  of  opposition,  which  included  an  annoying  practice  of 
substituting  for  the  obvious  word  its  diametrical   opposite.     Many  of 


Emerson's  journal  entries  criticize  Thoreau  for  this  trick  of  un- 
limited opposition.  In  July,  1847,  he  writes: 

T.  sometimes  appears  only  as  a  gen  d'arme,  good  to 
knock  down  a  cockney  with,  but  without  that  power 
to  cheer  and  establish,  which  makes  the  true  value 
of  a  friend  (Journal ,  X,  106). 

Emerson  writes  in  1853: 

H  is  military 
H  seemed  stubborn  +  implacable;  always  manly  + 
wise,  but  rarely  sweet.  One  would  say  that  as 
Webster  could  never  speak  without  an  antagonist, 
so  H  does  not  feel  himself  except  in  opposition. 
He  wants  a  fallacy  to  expose,  a  blunder  to  pill- 
ory, requires  a  little  sense  of  victory,  a  roll 
of  the  drums  to  call  his  power  into  full  exercise 
(Journal,  XIII,  183). 

These,  other  journal  entries,  and  Emerson's  funeral  address, 
suggest  that  the  rift  was  caused  by  personal  rather  than  by  phil- 
osophic differences.  Emerson  complained  that  Thoreau  was  affected 
and  distant,  never  frank  in  conversation,  rigid,  never  sought  to 
please  his  friends  or  to  give  social  pleasure.  In  his  journal  he 
confessed,  "As  for  taking  Thoreau 's  arm,  I  should  as  soon  take  the 
arm  of  an  elm  tree"  (Journal ,  VII,  498).  And  he  quoted  with  approval 
Elizabeth  Hoar's  saying,  "I  love  Henry,  but  I  can  never  like  him" 
(Journal ,  VI,  371).  In  turn,  Thoreau  accused  Emerson  of  being 
patronizing,  fault-finding,  and  oblivious  to  those  ideas  that  he, 
Thoreau,  wished  to  convey  in  conversation.  But  these  critical 
comments  seem  to  be  results  of  sporadic  tiffs  and  misunderstand- 
ings common  to  any  friendship,  but  perhaps  more  frequent  in  this 
relationship  because  of  Thoreau 's  individualistic  and  combative 
tendencies : 

If  I  knew  only  Thoreau,  I  should  think  the  coopera- 
tion of  good  men  impossible.  Must  we  always  talk 
for  victory,  and  never  once  for  truth,  for  comfort, 
and  joy?  Central ity  he  has,  and  penetration,  strong 
understanding,  and  the  higher  gifts,  the  insight  of 
the  real,  or  from  the  real,  and  the  moral  rectitude 
that  belongs  to  it;  but  all  this  and  all  his  re- 
sources of  wit  and  invention  are  lost  to  me  in  every 
experiment,  year  after  year,  that  I  make,  to  hold 
intercourse  with  his  mind.  Always  some  weary  cap- 
tious paradox  to  fight  you  with,  and  the  time  and 
temper  wasted. 6 

Evident  in  this  passage  is  the  recurrent  frustration  that  Emer- 
son must  have  felt  when  Thoreau 's  prickly  and  uncompromising  nature 
obstructed  all  efforts  to  penetrate  his  mind.  Moreover,  the  abras- 
iveness  inherent  in  Thoreau 's  personality  is  precisely  what  Thoreau 


objects  to  in  Emerson's  character.     Thoreau  complains  of  being  met 
with  the  very  same  opposition  of  which  Emerson  accused  Thoreau: 

P.M.— Talked,  or  tried  to  talk  with  R.W.E.     Lost  my 
time— nay,  almost  my  identity.     He,  assuming  a  false 
opposition  where  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion, 
talked  to  the  wind— told  me  what  I  knew—and  I   lost 
my  time  trying  to  imagine  myself  somebody  else  to 
oppose  him. 7 

Emerson  and  Thoreau  thus  became  mirrors  for  each  other,  the  painful 
reminders  of  their  own  faults  and  inadequacies. 

This  self-reflecting  criticism  is  also  at  work  in  the  funeral 
address;   for  part  of  Emerson's  disenchantment  with  Thoreau  came  from 
the  older  man's  habit  of  placing  inexorable  demands  on  others;   no 
one  could  possibly  satisfy  the  unbelievably  high  standards  that 
Emerson  set.     Emerson  is  disappointed  that  Thoreau 's  stay-at-home 
genius  and  lack  of  ambition  inhibited  his  potential   for  world  enter- 
prise: 

Had  his  genius  been  only  contemplative,  he  had  been 
fitted  to  his  life,  but  with  energy  and  practical 
ability  he  seemed  born  for  great  enterprise  and  for 
command;  and  I  so  much  regret  the  loss  of  his  rare 
powers  of  action,  that  I  cannot  help  counting  it  a 
fault  in  him  that  he  had  no  ambition.     Wanting  this, 
instead  of  engineering  for  all  America,  he  was  the 
captain  of  a  huckleberry  party. 8 

Implied  in  these  lines  is  Emerson's  chagrin  at  Thoreau's  unfulfilled 
role  as  the  protector  and  developer  of  the  Transcendental    ideal .     But 
again  we  see  the  self-reflecting  nature  of  Emerson's  commentary;   the 
older  man  might  as  well   be  reprimanding  himself,   for  he  too  was  un- 
able to  meet  the  goals  he  had  set  for  himself  in  his  original   Trans- 
cendental  proclamations. 

We  must  also  take  into  consideration  at  the  time  of  Thoreau's 
death  Emerson's  growing  sense  of  a  general   disillusionment  with  his 
government,  modern  literature,   religious  institutions,  and,  most 
important  to  our  concerns,   the  progress  of  the  Transcendental   Move- 
ment up  to  that  time.     Emerson  was  convinced  that  the  Brook  Farm 
experiment  of  1841  was  a  failure,  thinking  that  few  of  its  members 
displaying  the  qualities  of  leadership  would  rise  to  the  fore  and 
mask  the  inadequacies  of  the  others.     His  attitude  at  this  time 
differed  from  the  optimism  that  he  had  expounded  in  "Nature";  as 
Ralph  L.  Rusk  suggests,  he  had  come   "down  from  his  ivory  tower" 
when  he  realized  that  he  could  no  longer  live  a  life  of  philosophy. ^ 

Most  certainly  he  had  come  down  from  his  literary  illusions. 
Emerson  himself  commented,   "The  fate  of  my  books  is  like  the  impres- 
sion of  my  face."     He  went  on,    "My  old  acquaintances,  as  long  back 
as   I   can  remember,  have  always  said,    'Seems  to  me  you  look  a  little 
thinner  than  when   I  saw  you  last.'"     We  might  suggest  that  with  these 
mounting  disil lusionments  it  was  easier  for  Emerson  to  throw  at  least 
some  of  the  blame  on  the  one  man  who  had  originally  represented  to 


him  the  embodiment  of  Transcendentalism,  but  who  was  ultimately  con- 
tent to  be  the  captain  of  a  huckleberry  party.     Moreover,  Emerson's 
disillusionment  with  his  own  literary  achievements  may  account  for 
his  criticism  of  Thoreau,  who  before  he  died  was  already  a  well-known 
and  influential   literary  figure.     What  Emerson  does  not  include  in 
the  address  is  as  significant  as  what  he  does  specify;   that  is  to 
say,  he  barely  mentions  Thoreau' s  literary  accomplishments,  and  yet 
on  his  death,  the  younger  man,  unlike  Emerson,  had  completed  full- 
length  books.     Emerson  skims  over  Thoreau 's  entire  intellectual   con- 
tribution, attempting  only  to  cite  passages  from  his  minor  poetical 
works  and  a  few  of  his  euphemisms.     These  references  are  so  incon- 
sequential  in  the  spectrum  of  Thoreau 's  larger  achievements  that  it 
appears  asi though  jealousy  had  driven  Emerson  to  a  subtle  denigra- 
tion of  Thoreau 's  works. 

Thoreau 's  attitude  toward  Emerson  is  more  difficult  to  trace, 
as  the  younger  man  made  fewer  journal  entries  referring  directly  to 
his  friend.     In  addition,  Thoreau  disguised  the  identity  of  certain 
persons  in  his  journals  as  part  of  a  self-conscious  effort  to  write 
for  future  publication,  while  Emerson  wrote  his  journal   for  per- 
sonal use.     It  is  an  arduous  but  necessary  task  to  find  the  correct 
referents  for  the  many  nameless  persons  in  Thoreau 's  journals;  for 
careless  speculation  that  he  is  speaking  of  Emerson  can  lead  to  a 
distorted  perception  of  the  Emerson-Thoreau  friendship.     But  this 
lack  of  commentary  on  Emerson  might  say  more  about  the  nature  of 
their  relationship  than  what  is  precisely  indicated;  for  the  spars- 
ity  of  references  to  Emerson  in  the  younger  man's  journals  is  sur- 
prising if  we  believe  in  the  intimacy  of  their  relationship.     Per- 
haps their  friendship  was  not  as  close  as  commonly  assumed.     It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Emersons  frequently  took  live-in 
guests,  and  that  Emerson  extended  his  invitation  to  Thoreau  only 
after  the  Alcotts  had  refused.     And  it  does  seem  odd  that  Thoreau 
did  not  record  more  often  his  feelings  about  his  friend,  who 
supposedly  had  had  such  a  profound  influence  on  him.     It  is  there- 
fore entirely  possible  that  Thoreau' s  and  Emerson's  relationship 
was  formal   and  detached,  a  kind  of  intellectual  meeting  of  peers 
that  was  grounded  on  a  faith  and  stability  which  did  not  require 
continual  written  re-definition  and  affirmation. 

The  two  men's  reciprocal   intellectual    interests  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  generally-accepted  psychological   fact  that  the  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  a  mentor  figure  has  an  enormous  impact  on  a 
young  man's  development.     This  seems  to  have  been  the  kind  of 
friendship  that  developed  between  Emerson  and  Thoreau,  Emerson 
the  mentor  supporting  the  young  man's  dreams  and  desires  and  help- 
ing him  to  put  them  into  effect,  and  Thoreau,  the  pupil,  who  in 
turn  gave  his  guide  the  emotional   satisfaction  the  older  man  craved. 
Such  psychological   needs  were  compounded  in  this  particular  relation- 
ship because  of  the  emotional   catastrophes  that  both  had  suffered 
in  1842.     Thoreau 's  brother  John  had  died  an  excruciating  death  by 
lockjaw,  and  Emerson's  five-year  old  son  Waldo  was  stricken  with 
scarlatina  and  died  within  three  days.     Both  men  developed  needs 
to  compensate  for  these  losses,  and  thus  Emerson  and  Thoreau  helped 
to  fill  each  other's  emotional   voids. 


Whether  or  not  Emerson  represented  to  Thoreau  the  ideal  model 
which  he  consciously  attempted  to  imitate  is  open  to  question; 
nevertheless,  the  fact  that  others  accused  him  of  imitating  his  men- 
tor cannot  be  doubted.     Thoreau  had  to  live  forever  in  the  shadow 
of  Emerson  and  to  deal  with  those  who  chalked  up  his  most  imagina- 
tive writings  as   "Emersonian."    Ednah  Littlehale,  who  met  Thoreau 
at  one  of  Alcott's  Conversations  in  Boston  on  January  15,  1848,   re- 
marked,   "Thoreault  (sic)  amused  me... He  is  all  overlaid  by  an 
imitation  of  Emerson;   talks  like  him,  puts  out  his  arm  like  him, 
brushes  his  hair  in  the  same  way,  and  is  even  getting  up  a  carica- 
ture nose  like  Emerson's  ."10     On  October  31,  1848,  James  Russell 
Lowell   published  his   Fable  for  Critics  in  which  he  jokingly  criti- 
cized literary  contemporaries.     After  discussing  Emerson,  he 
added: 

There  comes  —  -,   for  instance;   to  see  him's  rare  sport, 

Tread  in  Emerson's  tracks  with  legs  painfully  short; 

How  he  jumps,   how  he  strains,  and  gets  red  in  the  face, 

To  keep  step  with  the  mystagogue's  natural  pace! 

He  follows  as  close  as  a  stick  to  a  rocket, 

His  fingers  exploring  the  prophet's  each  pocket. 

Fie,   for  shame,  brother  bard;  with  good  fruit  of  your  own, 

Can't  you  let  Neighbor  Emerson's  orchards  alone?^ 

These    accusations   must  have  pressed  upon  Thoreau  the  need  to  break 
away  from  Emerson  if  he  were  truly  to  establish  his  professional 
independence;   such  comments  bred  resentment  in  Thoreau  against  his 
mentor,  especially  in  later  years  when  the  younger  man  became  in- 
creasingly annoyed  with  Emerson's  growing  conservatism.     Moreover, 
Thoreau  feared  that  his  attachment  to  Emerson  would  suffocate  his 
idealogical    independence  and  threaten  success  without  identity. 
Thus  the  two  men  saw  increasingly  less  of  each  other  in  1849  and 
1850.     In  February,   1851,   Thoreau  writes   in  his  journal: 

I  thought  that  we  had  not  withdrawn  wery  far 
asunder.     But  now  that  my  friend  rashly,  thought- 
lessly, profanely  speaks,   recognizing  the  dis- 
tance between  us,  that  distance  seems  infinitely 
increased  (Journal ,   II,  98). 

And,  on  October  10  of  that  same  year  he  laments: 

Ah,   I  yearn  toward  thee,  my  friend,  but  I  have 
not  confidence  in  thee.     We  do  not  believe  in 
the  same  God.     I  am  not  thou:   thou  are  not  I... 
Even  when  I  meet  thee  unexpectedly  I  part  from 
thee  with  disappointment.     Though   I  enjoy  thee 
more  than  any  other  men,  yet  I  am  more  dis- 
appointed with  thee  than  others   (Journal ,   1 1 1 .61 ) . 

The  rupture  reached  a  climax  in  February,  1857,  when  Thoreau  comments 


And  now  another  friendship  is  ended.  I  do  not  know 
what  has  made  my  friend  doubt  me,  but  I  know  that 
in  love  there  is  no  mistake,  and  that  every   estrange- 
ment is  well  founded. . .With  one  with  whom  we  have 
walked  on  high  ground  we  cannot  deal  on  any  lower 
ground  ever  after.  We  have  tried  for  so  many  years 
to  put  each  other  to  this  immortal  use,  and  have 
failed  (Journal,  IX,  249). 

Although  the  estrangement  was  sad,  it  was  never  complete;  and  there- 
fore, two  weeks  later  he  adds: 

At  the  instant  that  I  seem  to  be  saying  farewell 
forever  to  one  who  has  been  my  friend  I  find  my- 
self unexpectedly  near  to  him,  and  it  is  our  near- 
ness to  each  other  that  gives  depth  and  significance 
to  that  forever. . .While  I  think  I  have  broken  one 
link,  I  have  been  forging  another  (Journal ,  IX,  249). 

Thoreau's  ambivalent  feelings  toward  Emerson  and  his  inability  to 
break  completely  with  his  friend  reflect  his  equivocal  attitude 
toward  friendship,  which  is  most  evident  in  A  Week  on  the  Concord 
and  Merrimack  Rivers.  Thoreau  felt  that  the  familiarity  between 
close  friends  nourishes  a  critical  awareness  which  illuminates 
virtues  as  well  as  faults,  thereby  rendering  inevitable  the 
simultaneous  existence  of  love  and  hate  in  an  intimate  friend- 
ship: 

If  I  can  see  my  Friend's  virtues  more  distinctly 
than  another's,  his  faults  too  are  made  more  con- 
spicuous by  contrast.  We  have  not  so  good  a  right 
to  hate  any  as  our  Friend.  Faults  are  not  the 
less  faults  because  they  are  invariably  balanced 
by  corresponding  virtues,  and  for  a  fault  there  is 
no  excuse,  though  it  may  appear  greater  than  it 
is  in  many  ways  .'* 

Thoreau  states  that  his  "Friend  is  that  whom"  he  "can  associate  with 
my  choicest  thought,"  and  yet  he  contradicts  himself  by  concluding 
that  the  intellectual  and  emotional  gap  between  friends  finally 
cannot  be  bridged: 

We  are  dreaming  that  our  Friends  are  our  "Friends," 
and  that  we  are  our  Friends'  "Friends."  Our  actual 
Friends  are  but  distant  relations  of  those  whom  we 
are  pledged.  We  never  exchange  more  than  three 
words  with  a  Friend  in  our  lives  on  that  level  to 
which  our  thought  and  feelings  almost  habitually 
rise  (Rivers,  p.  349). 

The  tension  in  Thoreau's  thought  is  further  revealed  by  his  belief 
in  the  instability  and  ultimate  transience  of  friendship.  And  thus, 
embedded  within  the  uneasiness  which  Thoreau  feels  about  the  evanes- 


cence  of  friendship  lie  the  explanation  of,  and  justification  for, 
Emerson's  and  Thoreau's  alienation: 

The  only  danger  in  friendship  is  that  it  will  end. 
It  is  a  delicate  plant,   though  a  native.     The  least 
unworthiness,  even  if  it  be  unknown  to  one's  self, 
vitiates  it.     Let  the  Friend  know  that  those  faults 

which  he  observes  in  his  own  faults  attract 

Perhaps  there  are  none  charitable,  none  disinterested, 
none  wise,   noble,   and  heroic  enough,   for  a  true  and 
lasting  friendship   (Rivers,   p.   366). 

Thoreau  agrees  with   "an  Oriental   philosopher's"  conclusion  that 
"Although  Friendship  between  good  men  is   interrupted,  their  principles 
remain  unaltered.     The  stalk  of  the  lotus  may  be  broken,  and  the  fibers 
remain  connected"   (Rivers,  p.   374),  and  yet  he  was  to  learn  that  the 
good  men  in  question  had,   in  fact,  permanently  diverged  in  principle. 
Indeed,  the  misunderstandings  were  probably  linked  to  Emerson's 
inability  to  break  completely  with  his  original   ties  to  tradition 
and  the  established  Church  and  Thoreau's  complete  freedom  from  these 
constraints  and  consequent  deviation  from  Emerson's  principles. 
Thoreau  had  taken  Emerson's  theories  one  step  farther,  and  in  so 
doing  had  transformed  them  so  that  they  no  longer  appeared  to  be 
Emerson's.     The  degree  to  which  Walden  may  be  read  as  a  reaction 
against  the  philosophies  of  Thoreau's  mentor  may  explain  the  anger 
that  Emerson  must  have  felt  at  Thoreau's  divergence  from  his  original 
Transcendental   ideals.     Moreover,  Emerson's  hostile  feelings  toward 
Thoreau  possibly  developed  because  of  the  ease  and  guilt-free  con- 
science with  which  the  younger  man  asserted  his  independence. 
Emerson's  commitment  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,   from  which  he 
broke  in  an  effort  to  re-affirm  his  philosophic  freedom,   never  lost 
hold  of  him;   indeed,  his  Transcendental   ideals  are  intimately  con- 
nected to,  and  in  many  respects  are  offshoots  from,   Uni tarianism. 
He  therefore  might  have  resented  the  fact  that  Thoreau  never  knew 
what  it  was   like  to-  alter  one's  principles  and  then  to  have  to  fight 
for  them.     And  thus,   the  lack  of  communication  between  the  two  men, 
which  at  first  appeared  to  be  the  result  of  personality  conflicts, 
in  later  years  developed  into  philosophic  misunderstandings,  as  a 
young  man  with  growing  pains  realized  his   need  to  come  out  from  under 
the  shadow  of  Emersonianism,  and  an  older  man  whose  growing  conser- 
vatism told  the  true  tale  of  his  deep-rooted  and  enduring  connection 
with  religious  tradition. 
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"I  am  sure  that  he  [Thoreau]  is  entitled  to  stand  quite  alone 
on  his  proper  merits.  There  might  easily  have  been  a  little 
influence  from  his  neighbors  on  his  first  writing:  He  was 
not  quite  out  of  college,  I  believe,  when  I  first  saw  him: 
but  it  is  long  since  I,  and  I  think  all  who  knew  him,  felt 
that  he  was  the  most  independent  of  men  in  thought  &  in 
action." 

-  Emerson  to  James  Bradley  Thayer,  August  25,  1865 
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SOME  UNPUBLISHED  NOTES  OF  THOREAU'S 
ON  AMERICAN  INDIAN  PRACTICES 

Extracted  by  Richard  F.  Fleck 


Henry  David  Thoreau  commenced  his  Indian  Books  project  while 
residing  in  his  hut  at  Walden  Pond  in  1847.  He  made  notes  on  Ameri- 
can Indian  cultures  for  the  next  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  his 
life  which  ended  in  1862.  As  Robert  F.  Sayre  explains  in  his  study 
Thoreau  and  the  American  Indians  (Princeton,  1977),  Thoreau  gradu- 
ally liberated  himself  from  nineteenth-century  savagist  notions  on 
Indians  by  his  extensive  note-taking  process  recorded  in  eleven 
volumes  of  notebooks  now  at  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library  in  New  York. 
Brief  selections  from  these  notebooks  can  be  found  in  my  book  The 
Indians  of  Thoreau  (Albuquerque,  1974).  His  thirteen  years  of  notes 
concern  the  customs,  mores,  habits,  practices,  and  life  style  of  the 
eastern  woodland  Indian  tribes,  the  Plains  Indians,  and  the  Indians 
of  the  Southwest  as  well  as  scattered  notes  on  "primitive"  cultures 
throughout  the  world.  Thoreau's  greatest  interest  with  the  Indians 
seems  to  have  been  with  their  mythologies  and  religions  and  languages 
Some  of  the  myths  and  legends  he  recorded  in  his  notebooks  found 
their  way  to  Walden  and  _A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers. 
The  fact  that  Indian  myths  were  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can wilderness  was  one  key  transcendental  link  between  the  Indians 
and  Thoreau.  Like  Emerson  and  Swedenborg,  Thoreau  felt  that  every 
natural  fact  was  symbolic  of  spiritual  fact.  Unlike  Emerson  or 
Swedenborg,  Thoreau  realized  more  than  ever  that  this  basic  philo- 
sophical truth  was  clearly  manifested  in  American  Indian  myth  and 
religion.  Each  object  of  the  wilderness,  be  it  an  eagle,  cactus,  or 
spruce  tree,  had  sacred  significance  for  the  Indians. 

After  Thoreau  had  met  members  of  the  Penobscot  tribe  (described 
in  Th  e_Ma_i n e  Woods),  he  became  increasingly  fascinated  with  Indian 
woodcraft,  fishing  and  hunting,  marriage  customs,  and  burial  prac- 
tices. All  through  his  notebooks  are  sketches  of  such  things  as 
kayaks,  canoes,  pottery,  wigwams,  and  burial  posts  (one  of  which  I 
reproduce) : 

Grave  post  of  a  warrior  of  the 
clan  of  the  reindeer.  The 
reversed  deer  signifies  death. 
7  marks  on  left  as  war  parties 
he  has  led.  The  3  perpendicu- 
lar lines  are  3  wounds  he  had 
--  the  moose  head  signifies  a 
conflict  with  an  enraged  moose 
he  had  had.  The  arrow  (?) 
[Thoreau's]  and  pipe  his  influ- 
ence in  war  &  peace. 

--  Vol.  V,  III,  Indian  Books 
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In  his  Journal ,  Thoreau  wrote: 

If  wild  men,  so  much  more  like  ourselves  than  they 
are  unlike,  have  inhabited  these  shores  before  us,  we 
wish  to  know  particularly  what  manner  of  men  they  were, 
how  they  lived  here,  their  relation  to  nature,  their 
arts  and  their  customs,  their  fancies  and  superstitions. 
They  paddled  over  these  waters,  they  wandered  in  these 
woods,  and  they  had  their  fancies  and  beliefs  connected 
with  the  sea  and  the  forest,  which  concern  us  quite  as 
much  as  the  fables  of  Oriental  nations  do.   It  frequently 
happens  that  the  historian,  though  he  professes  more 
humanity  than  the  trapper,  mountain  man,  or  gold  digger, 
who  shoots  one  as  a  wild  beast,  really  exhibits  and  prac- 
tices a  similar  inhumanity  to  him,  wielding  a  pen  instead 
of  a  ri  fie. 

Thoreau  tried  to  correct  this  problem  by  immersing  himself  deep  into 
the  myth  and  ethos  of  the  American  Indian  which  explains,  in  large 
part,  his  life  style  of  living  at  Walden  Pond,  making  excursions  into 
Indian  lands  of  Maine,  and  taking  2,800  handwritten  pages  of  notes  on 
North  American  Indian  cultures. 

I  close  by  sharing  a  few  more  notes  of  Thoreau' s  (with  permis- 
sion of  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library)  which  neither  Sayre  nor  I 
included  in  our  two  books. 

Maximilian  says  --  "Among  the  Blackfeet,  the  dead  are  not 
buried  in  the  ground,  if  it  can  be  avoided.  The  body  is 
sewn  up  in  a  buffalo  robe,  dressed  in  his  best  clothes, 
his  face  painted  red,  but  without  his  weapons,  and  laid 
in  some  retired  place:  in  ravines,  rocks,  forests,  on 
high  steep  banks. " 

--  Vol.  VII,  38,  Indian  Books 

Lewis  Morgan,  League  of  the  Iroquois  --  "The  Senecas 
affirm  that  they  can  walk  50  miles  per  day  upon  the  snow- 
shoe,  and  with  much  greater  rapidity  than  without  it,  in 
consequence  of  the  length  &  uniformity  of  the  step." 

—  Vol .  VII,  408,  Indian  Books 

New  England's  Prospect,  London,  1639,  William  Wood  -- 
"For  the  Indians  burning  it  [the  ground]  to  suppress  the 
underwood,  which  else  would  grow  all  over  the  country, 
the  snow  falling  not  long  after,  keeps  the  ground  warm, 
and  with  this  melting,  conveys  the  ashes  into  the  pores 
of  the  earth,  which  doth  fatten  it." 

--  Vol.  VIII,  74,  Indian  Books 
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LEDUM  SWAMP  AND  LABRADOR  TEA  IN  CONCORD 
by  Ray  Angel  o 


Corrected  Gleason  map  showing  actual  locations  in  Concord, 
Mass.  of:  A  -  Charles  Miles  Swamp  (including  Ledum  Swamp); 
B  -  Martial  Miles  Swamp;  C  -  Nuclear  Metals  Bog. 

Labrador  Tea  (Ledum  groenlandicum)  is  a  small  bog  shrub  common 
in  northern  New  England  and  northward  to  Labrador  and  Greenland.  In 
southern  New  England  it  becomes  rare,  with  only  a  few  known  sites  in 
eastern  Massachusetts.  The  twigs  and  leaf  undersides  are  rusty  or 
white  woolly  and  yield  a  spicy  scent  when  crushed  or  bruised. 

On  February  4,  1858,  Thoreau  became  the  first  to  discover  Labrador 
Tea  in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  or  at  least  the  first  to  record  his 
discovery: 

Feb.  4.  P.M. --To  C.  Miles  Swamp. 

Discover  the  Ledum  lati folium,  quite  abundant  over 
a  space  about  six  rods  in  diameter  just  east  of  the  small 
pond-hole.  .  .  .  When  I  showed  it  to  a  teamster,  he  was 
sure  that  he  had  seen  it  often  in  the  woods,  but  the  sight 
of  the  woolly  under  side  staggered  him.  ...  As  usual  with 
the  finding  of  new  plants  which  I  have  discovered  in  this 
vicinity,  I  have  anticipated  finding  them  perhaps  a  year 
before  the  discovery. 

The  anticipation  of  finding  Labrador  Tea  is  implicit  in  Thoreau 's 
Journal  entry  of  August  30,  1856: 


.  .  .  What's  the  need  of  visiting  far-off  mountains  and 
bogs,  if  a  half-hour's  walk  will  carry  me  into  such 
wildness  and  novelty?  But  why  should  not  as  wild  plants 
grow  here  as  in  Berkshire,  as  in  Labrador?  Is  Nature  so 
easily  tamed?  Is  she  not  as  vigorous  and  primitive  here 
as  anywhere?  How  does  this  particular  acre  of  secluded, 
unfrequented,  useless  (?)  quaking  bog  differ  from  an 
acre  in  Labrador? 

And  the  moral:   "I  shall  never  find  in  the  wilds  of  Labrador  any 
greater  wildness  than  in  some  recess  in  Concord,  i.e.  then  I  import 
into  it." 

This  little  bog  where  Thoreau  found  Labrador  Tea  and  other 
botanical  rarities  was  christened  "Ledum  Swamp"  by  him.  In  Thoreau' s 
time  the  term  "swamp"  was  often  applied  loosely  to  what  today  is  known 
properly  as  a  sphagnum  bog,  that  is,  a  floating  mat  of  sphagnum  moss 
with  embedded  shrubs  and  trees. 

The  location  of  Ledum  Swamp  has  been  the  source  of  some  confusion, 
Herbert  W.  Gleason  on  his  map  compiled  in  1906  identifies  the  site 
with  the  number  "78"  and  misplaces  the  bog  westerly.  Its  actual 
location  is  very   near  the  source  of  Charles  Miles  Run  as  shown  on 
Gleason' s  map.  The  bog  (which  is  rather  small)  is  within  the 
larger  wooded  swamp  that  Thoreau  referred  to  as  Charles  Miles 
Swamp. 1  This  swamp  borders  or  straddles  Charles  Miles  Run. 

Thoreau  records  in  his  Journal  a  visit  to  Charles  Miles  Swamp 
and  the  bog  as  early  as  August  13,  1841.  At  this  time  his  botanical 
learning  was  relatively  rudimentary,  but  his  aesthetic  instincts 
told  him  that  here  was  something  rare:  "Surely  no  stinted  hand  has 
been  at  work  here  for  these  centuries  to  produce  these  particular 
tints  this  summer." 

Beginning  in  the  early  1850s  Thoreau  began  to  improve  his 
scientific  familiarity  with  plants.  He  recognizes  a  modest  variety 
of  species  at  Ledum  Swamp  on  August  5,  1852,  but  misses  the  Labrador 
Tea: 

P.M. --To  C.  Miles's  blueberry  swamp. 

.  .  .  That  is  a  glorious  swamp  of  Miles's, --the  more 
open  parts,  where  the  dwarf  andromeda  [Leatherleaf  (Chamae- 
daphne  calyculata  )]  prevails.  .  .  .  These  are  the  wildest 
and  richest  gardens  that  we  have.  Such  a  depth  of  verdure 
into  which  you  sink. 

Thoreau  was  aided  in  his  discovery  of  Labrador  Tea  on  February  4, 
1858,  by  a  want  of  snow  cover  for  that  winter.  This  permitted  him 
to  examine  the  low  bog  shrubs  with  evergreen  leaves  among  which  was 
Labrador  Tea.  Visiting  the  bog  later  in  the  year  (May  30,  1858)  to 
see  the  Labrador  Tea  in  flower  he  finds:  "Ledum,  one  flower  out, 
but  perhaps  if  [Minot]  Pratt  had  not  plucked  some  last  Sunday  it 
might  have  bloomed  here  yesterday?"  The  peculiar  smell  of  the  shrub 
he  describes  as  "a  rather  agreeable  fragrance,  between  turpentine  and 
strawberries.  It  is  rather  strong  and  penetrating,  and  sometimes 
reminds  me  of  the  peculiar  scent  of  a  bee"  (June  13,  1858). 
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Ledum  Swamp  harbored  some  of  the  rarest  plants  in  Concord  in- 
cluding that  which  was  probably  the  rarest  in  the  township—Dwarf 
Mistletoe  (Arceuthobium  pusillum).  It  is  a  parisitic  shrub  found 
growing  on  Black  Spruce.  Thoreau  noticed  it  as  giving  the  appearance 
of  "a  broom-like  mass,  very   much  like  a  heath"  (Feb.  12,  1858).  Here 
was  an  opportunity  for  Henry  to  make  an  interesting  botanical  dis- 
covery, since  the  plant  was  unknown  to  science  until  1871.  The  plant 
was  not  recognized  as  such  at  Ledum  Swamp  until  1930  (by  Ludlow 
Griscom  and  Richard  Eaton). 2 

Another  rarity  at  Ledum  Swamp  was  the  White  Fringed  Orchis 
(Habenaria  blephariglottis)  about  which  Thoreau  notes  on  August  8, 
1858: 

I  find  at  Ledum  Swamp,  near  the  pool,  the  white 
fringed  orchis,  quite  abundant  but  past  prime,  only  a 
few,  yet  quite  fresh.  ...  It  loves,  then,  these  cold 
bogs. 

He  lists  on  this  day  the  scientific  names  of  the  unusual  plants  he 
found  at  Ledum  Swamp  which  gives  the  measure  of  his  botanical  learn- 
ing in  the  space  of  six  years. 

Even  the  fauna  of  Ledum  Swamp  seemed  out  of  the  ordinary: 
"That  swamp  is  a  singularly  wild  place,  without  any  natural  outlet.  . 
I  see  great  spiders  there  of  an  uncommon  kind,  whose  webs--the  main 
supporting  line— stretch  six  feet  in  the  clear  from  spruce  to  spruce, 
as  high  as  my  head.  .  ."  (Sept.  6,  1858). 

A  harbinger  of  things  to  come  is  Thoreau 's  entry  for  October  23, 
1858: 

A  man  at  work  on  the  Ledum  Pool,  draining  it,  says 
that,  when  they  had  ditched  about  six  feet  deep,  or  to  the 
bottom,  near  the  edge  of  this  swamp,  they  came  to  old 
flags,  and  he  thought  that  the  whole  swamp  was  once  a 
pond  and  the  flags  grew  by  the  edge  of  it.  Thought  the 
mud  was  twenty  feet  deep  near  the  pool ,  and  that  he  had 
found  three  growths  of  spruce,  one  above  another,  there. 

Oddly,  Henry  expresses  no  concern  about  such  violence  wrought  upon 
this  gem  of  a  bog. 

After  Thoreau' s  death  a  series  of  amateur  botanists  visited 
Ledum  Swamp.  Mi  not  Pratt  (1805-1878)  refers  to  Ledum  Swamp  in  an 
essay  entitled  "Flowers  and  Flower  Culture"  written  about  1860: 
"in  a  small  shaking  bog,  all  within  the  space  of  two  square  rods, 
Ledum  latifolium,  Kalmia  glauca  [Pale  Laurel],  the  White  Fringed 
Orchis,  all  beautiful  and  rare,  are  now  to  be  found,  though  the 
vandal  who  claims  to  own  the  bog  is  rapidly  pushing  his  improve- 
ments in  such  a  direction  as  to  threaten  destruction  of  the  worthy 
tenants  of  his  soil ."3 

Pratt  records  in  his  manuscript,  "Plants  of  Concord"  (1878), 
finding  a  rarity  at  Ledum  Swamp  overlooked  by  Thoreau  and  others, 
namely  Creeping  Pearlberry  (Chiogenes  hispidula),  "so  hidden  among 
the  spruces  and  other  bushes  that  it  is  difficult  to  find."  No 
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pressed  specimen  with  locality  data  exists  to  vouch  for  the  presence 
of  this  trailing  plant  in  Concord.  However,  it  is  to  be  found  in 
Sophia  Thoreau's  collection  of  pressed  plants  (without  data)  kept  in 
the  Concord  Free  Public  Library.  ^Jery   likely  she  collected  it  from 
Ledum  Swamp. 

Alfred  Hosmer  (1851-1903),  who  amassed  considerable  data  on  the 
flowering  dates  of  Concord  plants,  was  a  regular  visitor  at  Ledum 
Swamp.  Richard  J.  Eaton  (1890-1976),  Concord's  foremost  botanist  and 
author  of  A  Flora  of  Concord  (1974),  was  probably  the  last  to  see  the 
rarities  of  the  bog.  In  1935  he  sadly  noted  the  passing  of  the  Dwarf 
Mistletoe: 

The  owner  of  the  small  pond  hole  where  this  interesting 
plant  grew  has  cleared  away  most  of  the  surrounding 
vegetation  with  a  zeal  comparable  to  that  of  the  director 
of  the  E.R.A.  himself.  However,  he  did  spare  the  single 
infected  spruce  at  the  request  of  a  botanical  crank  who 
happened  by.  Unfortunately,  his  forbearance  was  of  no 
avail.  The  lonely  spruce,  succumbing  to  the  pitiless 
glare  of  unaccustomed  publicity,  has  died  within  the 
last  few  months,  carrying  the  mistletoe  with  it  to  its 
grave.4 

The  Labrador  Tea  survived  this  rapacity  somewhat  longer.  Eaton  records, 
however,  that  as  of  1955  it  had  disappeared  as  had  its  brethren. 

Richard  Eaton  passed  away  before  I  became  aware  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  Ledum  Swamp,  and  that,  apparently,  no  one  living  (but  he) 
knew  precisely  where  it  was.  Fortunately,  a  pressed  specimen  of 
Labrador  Tea  collected  by  Eaton  from  Ledum  Swamp  in  1921  pinpointed 
the  bog  "about  200  yards  south  of  the  Harry  Keefe  farm  house."  On 
August  3,  1978,  I  discovered  what  was  left  of  Ledum  Swamp.  It  is 
now  a  mere  shadow  of  a  bog.  The  zeal  of  past  farmers  was  all  for 
nought,  since  the  surrounding  swamp  has  reclaimed  the  land  that  was 
cleared  to  the  detriment  of  the  bog.  In  the  midst  of  this  swamp  is 
the  small  pool  covered  with  Swamp  Loosestrife  (Decodon  verticillatus) 
except  for  an  opening  in  the  middle.  It  is  with  difficulty  that  one 
imagines  the  rich  flora  that  once  crowded  around  its  shore.  Its 
character  has  so  changed  that  a  wetlands  study  commissioned  by  the 
Town  of  Concord  in  1976  refers  to  it  briefly  as  a  man-made  pond,  never 
suspecting  that  it  was  once  the  most  remarkable  bog  in  the  township. 
With  the  death  of  Ledum  Swamp,  Labrador  Tea  was  thought  to  be 
extinct  in  Concord. 

In  the  course  of  visiting  the  various  bogs  in  Concord  I  began 
to  realize  that  there  might  be  a  few  small  ones  not  listed  by  Eaton 
in  his  A  Flora  of  Concord.  Using  USGS  topographic  maps  I  noted  some 
characteristic  bog  formations  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  town- 
ship. On  August  22,  1978,  I  was  astonished  to  find  upon  visiting  the 
site  that  one  of  them  was  one  of  the  largest  bogs  in  the  town.  It  was 
a  stone's  throw  from  the  facilities  of  the  industrial  firm,  Nuclear 
Metals  Inc.,  which  owns  the  site  (see  corrected  Gleason  map).  Stepping 
out  onto  the  mat  and  wading  through  masses  of  Leatherleaf,  I  began 
scanning  the  vegetation  for  unusual  shades  of  green  to  pick  out  uncommon 
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shrubs.  Shortly,  I  came  upon  some  low,  rusty-fuzzy  stemmed  shrubs 
with  pale  leaves.  Muttering  a  mild  expletive  in  disbelief,  I  realized 
at  once  that  Labrador  Tea  had  never  become  extinct  in  Concord.  Here 
was  a  recess  in  Concord  that  Thoreau  and  Eaton  for  all  their  rambles 
in  the  town  had  missed! 

Only  Minot  Pratt,  who  seems  to  have  been  exceptionally  well- 
traveled  in  Concord  and  keen-eyed  to  boot,  knew  of  this  large  bog 
and  its  secret.   In  his  manuscript  "Plants  of  Concord"  Pratt  records 
that  Labrador  Tea  was  in  two  bogs  in  the  town,  both  in  the  southwest 
quarter.  One  of  these,  of  course,  was  Ledum  Swamp;  the  other  is  clearly 
the  Nuclear  Metals  bog.  This  Labrador  Tea  colony  of  100-200  souls 
maintains  Concord's  place  at  the  southeastern  limit  of  the  range  of 
the  species  in  New  England  and  saves  local  residents  the  trouble  of 
"visiting  far-off  mountains  and  bogs." 

Endnotes 

Charles  Miles  Swamp  is  not  to  be  confused  with  what  Thoreau 
referred  to  as  Martial  Miles  Swamp  which  is  also  mislocated  (as 
"Miles  Swamp")  on  Gleason's  map.  Martial  Miles  Swamp  is  actually 
where  Gleason  mistakenly  places  Ledum  Swamp  (see  corrected  Gleason 
map).  Richard  Eaton  notes  these  mislocations  in  his  A  Flora  of 
Concord  but  neglects  to  indicate  the  appropriate  corrections. 

2 
"Peculiar  Aspects  of  the  New  England  Distribution  of 

Arceuthobium  pusillum,"  Rhodora,  vol.  33,  pp.  92-101  (1931). 

3 

The  manuscript  of  this  essay  is  missing  from  the  Concord  Free 
Public  Library.  Passages  from  the  essay  occur  in  some  newspaper 
articles  of  the  period.  One  such  is  a  two-part  article  in  the 
Commonwealth  (a  Boston  paper)  entitled  "The  Farmer's  Compensations" 
by  "A  Concord  Farmer"  (namely  Minot  Pratt)  appearing  in  the  issues 
of  April  10  and  17,  1863. 

4 
"The  Waning  of  Arceuthobium  at  Concord,  Mass.,"  Rhodora, 

vol.  37,  pp.  413-414  (1935). 


"Would  it  not  be  a  luxury  to  stand  up  to  one's  chin  in  some  retired 
swamp  for  a  whole  summer's  day,  scenting  the  sweet-fern  and  bilberry 
blows,  and  lulled  by  the  minstrelsy  of  gnats  and  mosquitoes?  ...  Say 
twelve  hours  of  genial  and  familiar  converse  with  the  leopard  frog. 
...To  hear  the  evening  chant  of  the  mosquito  from  a  thousand  green 
chapels,  and  the  bittern  begin  to  boom  from  his  concealed  fort  like 
a  sunset  gunl  Surely,  one  may  as  profitably  be  soaked  in  the  juices 
of  a  marsh  one  day,  as  pick  his  way  dry-shod  over  sand.  Cold  and 
damp, --are  they  not  as  rich  experience  as  warmth  and  dryness? 

-  Thoreau' s  Journal,  June  16,  1840 
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HENRY   D.   THOREAU— THE    IMPREGNABLE 
by  Arthur  G.   Volkman 


Henry  Miller,  in  one  of  his  more  trenchant  essays,  wrote  that 
he  would  trust  the  destructive  power  of  the  atomic  bomb  only  in  the 
hands  of  Henry  David  Thoreau,  not  in  that  of  a  Winston  Churchill  or 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and,  in  my  opinion,  he  was  entirely  justified 
in  this  conclusion.  Let  us  consider  here,  for  a  moment,  the  reason 
for  Miller's   high  appraisal    of  Thoreau's  character. 

Undoubtedly  all    Concord  Saunterer  readers  are   familiar  with  the 
exterior  facts  of  Thoreau's   life:      He  was   born   in  Concord,   Mass., 
lived  there  all    his   life,   and  died   in  May     1862,   at  the  age  of  forty- 
four.      During   his  active  years   he  wrote,   among  other  things,   the 
international    classic  Walden_,   as  well    as   the  equally  famous    "Civil 
Disobedience."     But  what  of  the   inner  life  or  character  of  this  man 
who  dwelt  all    his  days   in  a   small    New  England  town,   and  was  con- 
sidered by  its   townsmen   as   "eccentric"?     He  earned  this  dubious 
reputation  because  he  considered  personal    freedom  a  God-given   right, 
and  proceeded  to  live  according  to  his   own   high   standard  of  princi- 
ples,  not  those   imposed  by  religious  or  political    organizations.     An 
anecdote  concerning  his  determination  not  to  be  intimidated  by  others 
was  manifested  early  in  life. 

A  seemingly  insignificant  incident,   remembered  years   later  by 
one  of  his  boyhood  playmates,   is  analagous   in  reverse,   to  the  myth 
of  George  Washington  and  the  cherry  tree.     A  knife  had  been  stolen 
from  one  of  the  boys,   and  when  Thoreau  was  questioned  about  the   theft 
he  simply  said,    "I   did  not  take   it,"  and  no  further  answer  could  be 
elicited  from  him.      Several    days   later  the  guilty  party  was   revealed, 
and  when  Thoreau  was  questioned  as   to  why  he  did  not  defend  himself 
more  vigorously,   he   implied  that  it  wasn't  necessary  as   he   knew  he 
did  not  take  the  knife  and,   as   far  as  he  was  concerned,   that  settled 
the  matter. 

This  story  is  indicative  of  him  during  his  entire  life--he 
never  explained  his  actions  or  apologized  for  them,  nor  did  he  in- 
dulge in  repentance.  He  manufactured  and  sold  at  a  sacrifice  $1,000 
worth  of  pencils  to  pay  a  debt  of  a  few  hundred  dollars.  Later  in 
life  when  he  enjoyed  a  small  reputation  of  being  an  author,  he  had 
a  couple  of  altercations  with  editors  that  further  illustrated  his 
tenacity  in  adhering  to  principles. 

The  first  editor  with  whom  he  became  embroiled  was  none  other 
than  Thoreau  would  have  described  as  a   "so-called"     friend--George 
William  Curtis  of  Putnam's  Monthly,  who  cut  from  Thoreau's  chapter 
"Concord  to  Montreal,"   in  Yankee   in  Canada,   the  sentence,    "...I   am 
not  sure  but  this  Catholic  religion  would  be  an  admirable  one  if  the 
priest  were  quite  omitted...."     After  discovering  this  omission  in 
the  essay  he  wrote  a  friend,  ".. .The  editor  Curtis   requires  the   liber- 
ty to  omit  the  heresies  without  consulting  me--a  privilege  California 
is  not  rich  enough  to  bid  for."     And  Thoreau  had  Curtis   return  sev- 
eral   unpublished   (and  unpaid  for)     essays  he  had  consented  to  write 
for  Putnam' s. 
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His  second  encounter  (a  more  serious  one,  but  of  a  similar 
nature)  was  with  a  different  editor,  James  Russell  Lowell,  of  The 
Atlantic  Monthly.  Lowell  cut  from  Thoreau's  essay  on  "Chesuncook," 
that  was  to  be  posthumously  published  in  The  Maine  Woods,  the  sen- 
tence, "It  [Pine  tree]  is  as  immortal  as  I  am,  and  perchance  will 
go  to  as  high  a  heaven,  there  to  tower  above  me  still."  Thereupon 
Thoreau  wrote  Lowell  a  blistering  letter  that  must  have  made  the 
flesh  of  that  sanctimonious  gentleman  creep.  Among  other  things, 
he  wrote  in  that  letter:   "...I  have  just  noticed  that  that  sentence 
was,  in  a  very   mean  and  cowardly  manner,  omitted.  I  hardly  need  to 
say  that  this  is  a  liberty  I  will  not  permit  to  be  taken  with  my  Ms. 
The  editor  has,  in  this  case,  no  more  right  to  omit  a  sentiment  than 
to  insert  one,  or  put  words  into  my  mouth.   I  do  not  ask  anyone  to 
adopt  my  opinions,  but  I  do  expect  that  when  they  ask  for  them  to 
print,  they  will  print  them,  or  obtain  my  consent  to  their  altera- 
tion, or  omission...."  Needless  to  say  Thoreau  never  sent  Lowell 
another  Ms.,  and  probably  the  latter  was  just  as  well  satisfied.  I 
think  anyone  who  has  ever  had  a  similar  experience  will  feel  Thoreau 
was  warranted  in  so  vehemently  expressing  his  wrath. 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  I  have  attempted  to  briefly  show 
that  Henry  Thoreau  was  an  individual  whose  life  (from  which  only 
literary  episodes  have  been  chosen  as  examples)  was  governed  by 
morality  rather  than  compromise  and  expediency.  It  was  this  dis- 
tinction that  prompted  Mi  1  ler--ci ted  in  the  introductory  paragraph-- 
to  write  that  he  had  more  confidence  in  Thoreau's  integrity  than  in 
that  of  the  renowned  men  who  usually  win  the  world's  plaudits. 


Thoreau  Letter  for  Sale 

A.l.s.,  Henry  Thoreau  to  Daniel  Ricketson, 

May  16,  1857,  two  pages,  with  envelope. 

Price:  $2,000.00 

This  letter  concerns  Thoreau's  efforts  on  behalf  of  his  New  Bedford 
friend  to  locate  a  house  for  Ricketson  to  lease  or  buy  in  Concord. 
Thoreau  invites  Ricketson  to  Concord  to  negotiate  the  leasing  of 
William  Wheildon's  house,  characteristically  forewarning  Ricket- 
son: ".  .  .my  mother  &  sister  will  be  at  home;  but  you  must  not 
count  certainly  on  meeting  me."  Thoreau  mentions  Bronson  Alcott 
and  the  Emerson  children,  and  his  own  impending  excursions  to  Cape 
Cod  and  the  Maine  Woods.  The  only  publication  of  this  letter  is 
in  Thomas  Blanding's  "Of  New  Bedford  'Feelosofers'  and  Concord 
Real  Estate,"  Concord  Saunterer,  vol.  8,  no.  2  (June  1973),  pp.  2-8 
wherein  the  interested  reader  may  find  a  facsimile  reproduction  and 
a  transcription  of  the  manuscript.  The  letter  is  offered  for  sale 
by  Mr.  John  E.  Holzbach,  who  will  donate  one-fourth  of  his  return 
to  the  Thoreau  Lyceum.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Thomas  W.  McGrath,  Curator,  The  Thoreau  Lyceum,  156  Belknap  St., 
Concord,  Mass.  01742. 
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SPRING  ON  THE  RIVER 
by  Esther  Howe  Anderson 


The  last  day  of  March  was  warm  and  sunny,  giving  promise  of  an 
early  Spring.  The  rivers  were  unusually  high,  and  the  lowlands  were 
flooded,  transforming  the  Sudbury  River  into  a  wide  stream,  and 
completely  disguising  its  usual  winding  course  between  the  low  hills 
and  through  the  grassy  meadow-lands. 

At  Nine  Acre  Corner  we  launched  our  boat,  fresh  with  its  winter's 
paint,  in  the  meadow  across  the  road  from  the  Mine  Hill,  near  Lee's 
Bridge,  and  just  below  Bound  Rock,  which  marks  the  point  where  the 
towns  of  Lincoln,  Wayland,  Sudbury,  and  Concord  meet.  The  gentle 
breeze  swung  the  boat  around  and  through  the  large  arch  of  the  bridge, 
the  smaller  one  being  completely  under  water  at  this  season. 

Crossing  a  meadow,  we  saw  a  last  year's  bird's  nest  in  the 
bushes  which  marked  the  edge  of  the  river-bed,  and  we  remembered 
the  red-winged  blackbirds  which  had  already  come  north  and  were 
looking  for  places  to  build  their  new  homes.  The  pussy  willows  and 
alders  were  lengthening  and  showed  a  dusty  pollen;  the  sloping 
banks  were  turning  green  where  the  water  had  receded;  while  here  and 
there,  through  the  trees  on  the  northern  and  sheltered  slopes,  were 
seen  patches  of  winter  snows.  Although  the  sun  was  warm,  and  extra 
clothing  was  unnecessary  as  we  rowed  down  stream,  there  was  a  chilly 
dampness  as  we  rested  occasionally,  and  noticed  the  shades  of  lavender, 
pink,  and  green  on  the  Cliffs  rising  above  Fairhaven  Bay.  On  the 
Lincoln  side  of  the  bay,  a  group  of  hemlocks  appeared  dark  and 
mysterious  among  the  birches  on  the  hill. 

Instead  of  following  the  river  through  the  bay,  we  crossed 
back  of  The  Island  and,  peering  over  the  edge  of  the  boat,  we  could 
see,  through  the  water,  blueberry  bushes  and  cranberry  vines.  As 
children  we  had  gathered  the  frozen  cranberries  which  floated  ashore 
with  the  high  waters,  and  enjoyed  their  never-to-be-forgotten  flavor 
as  they  "popped"  in  our  mouths.  There  was  a  sudden  flash  of  ripples 
and  a  fish  darted  along  among  the  submerged  bushes.  Overhead  two 
hawks  slowly  circled  around  a  solitary  pine  standing  high  against 
the  skyline,  and  we  hoped  there  were  no  brown  rabbits  playing 
there  all  unaware  of  their  constant  enemy. 

Coming  into  the  river  again  at  the  foot  of  the  Cliffs  on  one 
side  and  Contantum  on  the  other,  where  Thoreau  often  turned  his  foot- 
steps, we  heard  the  wind  in  the  dead  oak-leaves,  a  reminder  of  a 
winter  just  behind  us.  We  saw  Martha's  Point  rising  from  the  water, 
always  a  favorite  picnic  place  with  canoeists.  The  cool  spring  on 
the  shore  was  now  covered  by  the  swollen  waters  of  the  river,  and 
our  oarlocks  echoed  against  the  hill. 

As  we  neared  Heath's  Bridge,  the  noise  of  a  passing  truck 
brought  our  thoughts  back  to  civilization,  and  we  saw  the  well-kept 
lawns  of  various  estates  extending  down  to  the  river.  A  Great  Dane 
and  a  police  dog  followed  us  along  the  bank  and  through  the  woods, 
wondering  who  we  were  and  guarding  their  master's  domain.  The 
pointed  cedars  were  dark  against  the  hills,  while  nearer  the  water, 
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the  maple  buds  were  turning  red  against  the  soft  gray  branches. 
The  osiers  were  very  yellow,  and  red  rose  seeds  were  on  the  bushes 
through  which  we  passed,  as  the  direct  course  led  us  across  the 
meadows  where  we  had  safely  walked  in  the  summertime. 

One  lone  muskrat  swam  about  in  the  river  ahead  of  the  boat, 
diving  and  reappearing  in  an  unexpected  spot.  Could  he  be  the  only 
survivor  of  the  many  which  were  seen  last  Spring?  There  had  been 
a  surprising  lack  of  muskrat-houses  this  Winter,  and  we  recalled  the 
hunters  and  trappers  of  the  previous  season  who  had  boasted  of  the 
number  of  skins  "taken"  each  day. 

The  Nut  Meadow  or  Jenny  Dugan  Brook  was  emptying  its  spring 
floods  into  the  river  before  we  passed  Clam  Shell  Bank,  and  two 
wild  ducks  flew  up,  startled  by  our  boat,  as  we  rounded  a  large 
clump  of  bushes.  An  old  stone  fence  meandered  through  a  field 
and  down  into  the  water.  Cat- tails  grew  tall  here,  a  solitary  crow 
winged  its  way  overhead,  and  we  noticed  that  the  blue  sky  had 
turned  a  soft  gray;  the  hills  and  woods  were  misty  with  a  bluish 
haze,  and  we  felt  the  East  wind  as  a  "sea-turn"  blew  inland  from 
the  ocean.  A  train,  whistle  sounded  and  loud  and  near,  as  we 
followed  the  river  under  the  high  railroad  bridge,  and  Main  Street 
Bridge,  and  then  the  Elm  Street  Bridge  through  the  village  of 
Concord.  Cars  passing  back  and  forth  made  a  busy  hum.  Robins 
were  hopping  along  the  lawns  of  the  back-yards  of  Main  Street, 
and  blackbirds  were  singing  in  the  trees.  Several  boys  were  play- 
ing in  canoes  and  boats  taking  advantage  of  the  spring  floods. 
The  light-house  rose  from  its  rocky  foundation  and  we  safely 
passed  this  treacherous  point.  Nashawtuc  Bridge  with  its  beautiful 
arch  was  like  a  dark  cavern  as  we  crouched  in  the  boat  and  drifted 
through  it. 

Nearing  Egg  Rock,  where  the  meeting  of  the  waters  of  the 
Assabet  and  Sudbury  Rivers  formed  the  Concord  River,  the  current 
became  much  swifter  and  we  needed  only  a  rudder  to  guide  the  boat 
toward  the  Red  Bridge.  Before  passing  beneath  this  bridge,  we 
had  a  charming  and  picturesque  glimpse  of  old  Concord  in  the 
Hosmer  House  set  among  arching  elms  and  surrounded  by  gray  stone 
walls.  To  the  right,  the  church  spires  of  the  town  pointed  toward 
the  skies,  but  the  many  homes  were  hidden  among  trees. 

It  was  nearing  the  close  of  what  had  promised  to  be  a  mild 
spring  day,  but  had  now  turned  into  a  misty,  graying  dusk.  Avoid- 
ing the  swirling  waters  rushing  beneath  the  Old  North  Bridge,  we 
turned  the  bow  of  the  boat  toward  the  grounds  of  the  Old  Manse, 
and  anchored  it  firmly  to  an  elm  tree  standing  in  the  water.  Surely 
there  will  soon  be  another  sunny,  warm  day  when  we  may  continue  our 
voyage  down  the  Concord  River. 


[Esther  Howe  (Wheeler)  Anderson  was  born  in  Concord  in  1891.  She 
has  built  up  through  the  years  what  is  probably  the  best  collection 
of  Thoreau  slides  anywhere.  This  personal  reminiscence  written  in 
1934  is  printed  here  as  a  special  tribute  to  a  true  Thoreauvian.] 
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THOREAU'S  TOM  HYDE 
by  Caroline  Moseley 

The  "Conclusion"  of  Henry  Thoreau's  Walden  contains  this  pas- 
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No  face  which  we  can  give  to  a  matter  will  stead  us 
so  well  at  last  as  the  truth.  This  alone  wears  well.... 
Any  truth  is  better  than  make-believe.  Tom  Hyde,  the 
tinker,  standing  on  the  gallows,  was  asked  if  he  had  any 
thing  to  say.  "Tell  the  tailors,"  said  he,  "to  remember 
to  make  a  knot  in  their  thread  before  they  take  the 
first  stitch."  His  companion's  prayer  is  forgotten  J 

The  present  essay  attempts  to  identify  Tom  Hyde,  and  suggests  that 
the  cryptic  last  words  attributed  to  Tom  Hyde  were  first  uttered  at 
least  three  hundred  years  before  their  publication  in  Walden. 

The  identity  of  Tom  Hyde  has  long  puzzled  scholars.  In  one 
manuscript  Thoreau  writes: 

You  Boston  folks  &  Roxbury  people 

Will  want  Tom  Hyde  to  mend  your  kettle2 

This  reference,  written  as  a  couplet,  suggests  that  Tom  Hyde  the 
tinker  was  known  in  song  or  verse.  If  such  lore  exists,  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  it.   It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  Thoreau  himself 
created  Tom  Hyde,  or  that  he  had  various  local  legends  confused  in  his 
own  mind.  The  tantalizing  fact  remains  that  Thoreau  seems  to  expect 
Tom  Hyde  to  be  familiar  to  the  reader. 

There  is  a  Sam  Hyde  (or  Hide)  known  in  New  England  folklore  as 
a  liar  and  trickster.  George  Lyman  Kittredge  quotes  an  almanac  of 
1809  which  refers  to  "the  wonderful  feats  and  extraordinary  stories 
of... Sam  Hyde. "  Kittredge  himself  states  that  "Sam  has  even  become 
proverbial .   'To  lie  like  Sam  Hyde'  is  still  a  New  England  saying, 
though,  like  so  many  old  saws,  it  is  going  out  of  use  as  the  popula- 
tion becomes  more  mixed. "3 

Samuel  G.  Drake  writes  of  Sam  Hide,  a  half-breed  Indian,  and 
calls  him  "the  greatest  of  1 iars. "  Drake  tells  that  Sam  directed  a 
certain  gentleman  to  where  he  might  find  a  dead  deer: 

He  said  to  his  friend,  You  know  of  such  a  meadow,  describ- 
ing it  -  Yes  -  You  know  a_  big  ash[  tree,  with  a_  big  top  by 
the  little  brook  -  Yes  -  Well ,  under  that  tree  lies  the 
deer... .  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  that  the  meadow  was 
found,  and  the  tree  by  the  brook,  but  no  deer. 

Sam  exonerated  himself,  however: 

Why,  said  Sam,  would  you  find  fault  if  Indian  told  truth 
half  the  time?  -  No  -  Well ,  says  Sam,  you  find  him  meadow? 
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-  Yes  -  You  find  him  tree?  -  Yes  -  What  for  then  y<Du_  find 
fault  Sam  Hi de ,  when  he  told  you  two  truth  to  one  lie? 
The  affair  ended  hereT^ 

Kittredge  notes  that  the  same  tale  is  told  of  "one  Tom  Hyde,  an  Indian 
famous  for  his  cunning. "5  in  this  case,  Hyde  is  supposed  to  have 
played  the  trick  on  an  inn-keeper  of  Brookfield,  Massachusetts. 

The  fame  of  Tom  (or  Sam)  Hyde  (or  Hide)  apparently  rests  on  his 
mendacity.  The  New  England  tales  neither  mention,  nor  preclude  his 
being  a  tinker;  tinkers  were  always  itinerants,  reputed  to  be  shift- 
less and  venal.  The  tales  certainly  do  not  note  any  acts  sufficiently 
felonious  to  bring  Tom  to  the  gallows,  nor  do  they  mention  a  "compan- 
ion" who  might  have  joined  him  there. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  worth  considering  the  possibility  that  this 
is  the  Hyde  to  whom  Thoreau  refers.  Sam  Hyde  the  liar  would  fit  as 
well  as  Tom  Hyde  the  tinker  into  Thoreau ' s  chapter.  Truth,  says 
Thoreau,  is  so  precious  that  the  least  amount  of  it  is  to  be  treasured 
"Any  truth  is  better  than  make-believe."  So  it  is  in  the  story  of  the 
dead  deer;  Sam  has  deceived  his  gentleman,  but  is  guiltless  because 
he  told  "two  truth  to  one  lie." 

I  can  shed  no  further  light  on  Tom  Hyde  himself.  His  advice  to 
those  assembled  at  the  gallows,  however,  is  worth  comment.  "Tell  the 
tailors,"  Tom  says,  "to  remember  to  make  a  knot  in  their  thread 
before  they  take  the  first  stitch."  Thoreau 's  Tom  Hyde  is  not  the 
first  man  to  have  given  this  counsel. 

A  Pleasant  Vintage  of  Til  1  Eulenspiegel ,  by  the  anonymous  "N. " 
was  published  in  Strassburg  in  1515.  Till  Eulenspiegel,  anti-hero 
of  the  tales,  is  a  trickster,  liar,  buffoon,  sadist,  and  commentator 
on  the  follies  of  mankind.  The  tales,  often  scatological  (although 
not  always  so  in  translations),  are  pointedly  anti-establishment. 
The  Standard  Dictionary  of  Folklore,  Mythology,  and  Legend  says  that 
Till  Eulenspiegel  has  been  known  "since  the  Middle  Ages,  as  a  per- 
sonification of  peasant  wit  over  bourgeois  dullness  and  smugness. "^ 
If  Thoreau  did  happen  upon  A  Pleasant  Vintage,  he  might  have  found 
Till ' s  attitude  toward  bourgeois  complacency  and  hypocrisy  similar 
to  his  own. 

One  of  Till ' s  adventures  is  "How  Eulenspiegel  called  all  the 
tailors  of  Saxony  together  to  teach  them  a  skill  that  would  help  them 
and  their  children."  Till  tells  the  tailors  to  acquire  thread, 
needle,  scissors,  thimble  and  tape-measure;  then  he  continues:  "But 
this  skill  you  will  receive  of  me,  and  you'll  thank  me  for  it:  when 
you  have  threaded  your  needle,  do  not  forget  to  make  a  knot  at  the 
other  end,  or  you  will  stitch  many  stitches  for  nothing,  for  the 
thread  will  have  no  reason  not  to  slip  out  of  the  needle."  The 
response  of  the  assembled  tailors  is  incredulous  anger,  and  they  dis- 
band in  disgust,  for  "We  all  knew  this  skill  well  enough  before. "7 

Till  Eulenspiegel  does  not  give  this  particular  advice  from  the 
gallows.  On  another  occasion,  however,  he  is  condemned  to  hang,  but 
escapes  in  an  adventure  called  "How  people  tried  to  hang  Eulenspiegel 
at  Lubeck;  and  how,  with  clever  trickery,  he  got  out  of  there." 

Tales  of  Till  Eulenspiegel  survived  in  oral  as  well  as  literary 
versions.  There  is  a  cycle  of  tales  among  the  Pennsylvania  Germans 
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about  "Till    Ei leschpickel  ,"    "Eideschpiggel ,"  or  "Eileschpi jjel" 
(spellings  vary).     Ei leschpi j jel    is  still    a  trickster,   but  more  gen- 
teel   than  his  medieval    forbear.      The   following  tale   is  of  interest: 

Eileschpi jjel   was  condemned  to  death  on  account  of 
his  misdeeds. 

"If  you  spare  my  life,"   said  he,    "I  will    teach  the 
tailors  how  they  can  sew  without  losing  the  first  stitch." 

The  offer  was  accepted,   and  all    the  tailors  of  the 
region  were  summoned  to  the  scaffold.     Then  Eileschpi jjel 
told  them  that  to  save  the  first  stitch  they  should  make 
a  knot  at  the  end  of  the  thread.     He  was   set  free  and 
from  that  time  on  tailors   knot  their  threads. 8 

Note  that  in  this  narrative,   two  adventures  of  Till    Eulenspiegel    have 
been  combined.      It  is  Eileschpi jjel' s  words  to  the  tailors  which  pur- 
chase his  escape  from  the  scaffold.     Note,   too,   that  his  advice   is  no 
longer  considered  spurious,   but  extremely  valuable,   and  it  establishes 
the  norm  for  future  generations. 

Professor  Mac  E.    Barrick  collected  a  similar  tale  from  a  woman 
in  Carlisle,   Pennsylvania,   as  recently  as   1966: 

My  father,   he  was  a  tailor,   used  to  tell   how  Eichel- 
spiel    called  all    the  tailors  together  for  a  conference, 
and  he  told  them,   "Now  if  you  don't  put  a  knot  in  the  end 
of  your  thread,   the   first  stitch  won't  be  any  good."9 

Stratagem  and  rhetoric  such  as  that  attributed  to  Sam  Hyde,  Till 
Eulenspiegel,   and  Eileschpi jjel    appear  in  many  tales,   in  many  coun- 
tries, over  several    centuries.      It  is   impossible  to  know  how,   or 
where,  Thoreau  came  upon  such  material.     One  assumes  that  oral    legen- 
dary material   was  even  more  common  in  Thoreau ' s  day  than   in  ours,   but 
both  oral    and  literary  sources  were  certainly  available. 

Whatever  Thoreau 's  sources,   he  transformed  them.     The  story  of 
Tom  Hyde  has  basis   in  folklore  and  literature,   but  is   largely  the 
product  of  Thoreau ' s  own  creative  imagination.     Wa 1 de n ' s  Tom  Hyde, 
condemned  to  death,   does  not  seek  escape.     He  offers   his  advice,   not 
to  tailors,   but  to  mankind  at  large.     His  utterance  carries   the  force 
of  revelation.     He  achieves   immortality,   because  his  words   live  on 
when   "his  companion's  prayer  is   forgotten."     Tom  Hyde  offers  his 
hearers  the  blindingly  simple  truth,   so  obvious  that  it  may,   at  peril, 
be  ignored.     So,   in  Walden,  does  Henry  Thoreau.'0 
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I  am  grateful  to  Mac  E.  Barrick  and  Tristram  P.  Coffin  for 
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Thoreau's  Birthplace  on  Its  Original   Site 

("Restored  to  its  primitive  aspect"   by  Miss   Florence  W.   Richardson 
for  F.   B.   Sanborn's   "Emerson  and  His   Friends   in  Concord,"   New 
England  Magazine,   December  1890.) 
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BEANS,  BAKED  AND  HALF-BAKED  (10) Thomas  Blanding 

("I  was  determined  to  know  beans."  --  Thoreau) 


In  Walden,  the  chapter  "Former  Inhabitants;  and  Winter  Visitors," 
Thoreau  gives  some  account  of  "Zilpha,  a  colored  woman,"  who  had  lived 
in  a  little  house  by  the  very   corner  of  his  beanfield  nearest  the  town 
Zilpha  had  been  Mr.  Spencer's  slave  until  the  Massachusetts  Bill  of 
Rights  freed  her  in  1780.  Thoreau  heard  that  she  "led  a  hard  life, 
and  somewhat  inhumane."  That  "somewhat  inhumane"  was  "somewhat  witch- 
like" as  late  as  1852-1853  in  the  fifth  draft  of  Walden.  In  the  Jour- 
nal of  his  first  year  at  the  pond,  Thoreau  noted  that  a  silent  travel- 
ler, as  he  passed  Zilpha's  house,  heard  her  mutter  over  her  "witch's 
dinner"  gurgling  in  a  pot,  "Ye  are  all  bones,  bones  1"  She  had  a  loud 
and  remarkable  voice  and  her  shrill  singing  rang  through  Walden  woods. 
She  used  to  weave  yarn  brought  to  her--along  with  snuff  and  spirits-- 
by  the  ladies  of  the  Concord  'Female  Charitable  Society.  At  Walden, 
Zilpha  and  Thoreau  spun  their  fates  of  different  cloth.  But  the 
witch  may  have  repented  in  her  latter  years,  as  her  obituary  in  the 
Middlesex  Gazette,  April  22,  1820,  suggests: 

DIED 

In  this  town,  Zilphah  White,  a  woman  of  color,  aged 
72--For  a  number  of  years,  she  has  led  a  life  of  a  her- 
mitess,  in  a  small  place,  which  scarcely  would  bear  the 
name  of  a  hovel,  and  though  nearly  blind  the  latter  part 
of  her  life,  was  a  constant  attendant  on  public  worship. 

While  Zilpha  sang  and  wove  at  Walden  Pond,  a  young  down-on-his- 
luck  storekeeper  worked  the  fields  of  his  mother-in-law's  farm,  out 
along  the  Virginia  Road  that  threaded  through  the  isolated  East  Quar- 
ter tract  called  the  Bedford  Levels.  The  owner  of  the  farm,  Captain 
Jonas  Minott,  had  died  on  March  20,  1813,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year, 
leaving  his  wife  Mary  her  widow's  thirds.  Mary  Minott  had  had  sev- 
eral children  by  her  previous  marriage  to  the  Reverend  Asa  Dunbar. 
The  youngest  child,  Cynthia,  married  John  Thoreau  in  the  spring  of 
1812.  These  were  hard  seasons  for  the  Thoreaus,  who  had  to  sell 
acreage  just  to  make  ends  meet. 

The  Middlesex  County  Court  of  Probate  entered  four  accounts  of 
the  administration  of  Captain  Minott' s  estate.  The  last  two  accounts 
were  announced  in  the  Middlesex  Gazette,  Concord's  first  newspaper, 
which  commenced  publication  on  April  20,  1816.  Stephen  Minott  of 
Methuen,  the  administrator  of  his  kinsman's  estate,  presented  the 
third  account  to  Judge  James  Prescott  in  the  spring  of  1816.  The 
Judge  cited  Minott  to  appear  before  him  on  June  4  at  the  court  ses- 
sion "hoi den  at  Concord."  Minott  was  further  cited  to  give  personal 
notice  to  all  persons  interested  in  the  estate,  living  within  twenty 
miles  of  Concord,  and  to  publish  a  true  copy  of  the  citation  for 
three  successive  weeks  in  the  Middlesex  Gazette.  Accordingly,  the 
following  notice  appeared  in  that  newspaper  on  May  4,  11,  and  13: 
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NOTICE 

To  be  sold  at  Public  Auction,  on  Tuesday  the  fourth 
of  June  next,  at  two  of  the  clock  P.M.  at  the  late  dwell- 
ing house  of  Capt.  Jonas  Minot,  late  of  Concord,  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex,  deceased,  by  order  of  Court  for  the 
payment  of  debts,  so  much  of  the  real  Estate  of  said 
deceased  as  shall  raise  the  sum  of  twelve  hundred  dollars. 
The  Estate  to  be  sold,  is  a  part  of  the  homestead  farm  of 
said  deceased.  Conditions  of  sale  will  be  liberal,  and 
made  known  at  the  time  and  place  of  sale. 

Concord,  (Mass.)  April  25,  1816. 

STEPHEN  MINOT,  Admr 

This  sale  seems  to  have  kept  creditors  at  bay  for  two  more  years.  At 
least  one  blessing  befell  the  Thoreaus  during  this  period,  even  as  it 
further  burdened  their  circumstances--the  birth  of  a  third  child, 
David  Henry,  on  July  12,  1817,  in  the  easternmost  upper  chamber  of  the 
gray,  unpainted  farmhouse. 

Eight  months  later  John  Thoreau  gave  up  farming,  resettled  his 
family  in  a  red  house  on  Lexington  Road,  and  took  over  the  management 
of  the  Jarvis  store  in  the  village.  About  the  time  the  Thoreaus 
removed  to  Chelmsford  in  the  fall,  the  final  account  of  the  Minott 
farm  was  administered.  Judge  Prescott  ordered  Stephen  Minott  (now  of 
Haverhill)  to  appear  before  the  court  "hoi den  at  Groton,"  to  serve 
personal  notice  to  heirs  and  creditors,  and  to  publish  the  citation 
for  three  successive  weeks  in  the  Middlesex  Gazette.  That  newspaper 
carried  the  following  notice  on  September  26,  October  2,  and  October 
10: 

Administrator's  Sale. 


To  be  sold  by  order  of  Court,  at  public  auction,  on 
Monday,  the  nineteenth  day  of  October  next,  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  at  the  late  dwelling-house  of  Capt.  Jonas 
Minott,  late  of  Concord,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex, 
deceased,  the  whole  of  the  real  estate  of  the  said  deceased, 
not  already  sold,  consisting  of  all  the  buildings  and  about 
thirty  acres  of  land  of  the  homestead  farm,  and  eight  acres 
of  woodland,  in  the  south  part  of  Bedford,  called  the  maple- 
swamp.  The  conditions  of  sale  will  be  yery   liberal,  and 
made  known  at  the  sale. 

Stephen  Minott,  Adm ' r . 

Concord,  Sept.  19,  1818. 

This  ended  the  Thoreaus1  association  with  the  Minott  farm.  In 
1878  Henry  Thoreau 's  birthplace  was  moved  east  on  the  Virginia  Road 
and  is  now  the  second  house  after  the  one  built  on  the  original  site 
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As  for  the  widow  Minott,  her  gravestone  may  be  seen  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery,  near  the  graves  of  two  of  her 
children,  Louisa  and  Charles  Dunbar: 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Mary  Minott  who  died 
in  Boston  Aug.  2,  1830.  AE.  82. 
widow  of  the  late  Jonas  Minott  of  this 
Town,  and  formerly  widow  of  the  Rev.  Asa 
Dunbar,  Pastor  of  the  first  Church  in  Salem. 

John  Thoreau's  mother,  Jane  Burns,  died  in  1796.  She  had  married 
Jean  Thoreau  in  1781  and  bore  him  ten  children,  eight  of  whom  lived  to 
maturity  (Elizabeth,  Jane,  Mary,  John,  Nancy,  Sarah,  Maria,  and  David). 
In  1797  Jean  Thoreau  married  Rebecca  Kettell,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Deacon  William  Kettell  of  Charles  town.  On  October  30,  1799,  Jean 
bought  the  north  end  of  what  is  now  the  Colonial  Inn  in  the  center  of 
Concord,  and  the  next  year  he  moved  his  family  there  from  Boston. 
Soon  thereafter,  in  1801,  Jean  Thoreau  died  and  left  his  children  in 
the  charge  of  their  stepmother.  Rebecca  Thoreau  was  a  pious  and  affec- 
tionate woman,  whom  her  children  were  wont  to  think  of  as  without 
fault.  She  died  May  24,  1814,  after  a  rheumatic  illness  of  three  years 
which  had  deprived  her  of  the  use  of  her  limbs. 

Rebecca's  stepdaughters,  Elizabeth  and  Sarah,  ran  the  house  on  the 
square  as  a  boarding-house;  the  John  Thoreaus  lived  there  from  1835  to 
1837,  while  Henry  attended  Harvard.  A  notice  that  ran  in  the  Middle- 
sex Gazette  from  May  16  to  June  6,  1818,  indicates  that  Rebecca  Tho- 
reau's former  residence  was  put  to  other  use  shortly  after  her  death: 

TO  BE  LET. 

A  HANDSOME  dwelling-house,  with  a  good  garden  and  well 
of  water,  within  a  few  rods  of  the  Court-house  in  this  town, 
formerly  the  place  of  residence  of  Mrs.  R.  Thoreau,  and  now 
occupied  by  Mr.  M.  Pritchard.  Possession  will  be  given 
immediately.   Inquire  at  the  office  of  S.  Hoar,  Jun'r. 

Concord,  May  16. 

Moses  Prichard  (1789-1865)  and  his  wife  Jane  lived  in  the  Rebecca 
Thoreau  house  for  some  four  years  after  their  marriage  in  1814. 
Prichard  later  became  deputy  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Middlesex  and 
lived  in  a  house  on  Concord's  Main  Street.  On  a  few  occasions  dur- 
ing the  mid-1850s,  he  may  be  seen  sauntering  through  Thoreau's 
Journal . 

There  has  been  some  confusion  in  the  standard  Thoreau  biographies 
about  the  lineage  of  Jane  Burns,  Jean  Thoreau's  first  wife,  from  her 
great-grandfather,  Edward  Tillit  (or  Til  let),  a  Boston  sailmaker. 
This  confusion  results  no  doubt  from  the  genealogy  Maria  Thoreau  pro- 
vided F.  B.  Sanborn  in  a  letter  of  March  18,  1878  (now  in  the  Aber- 
nethy  Library,  Middlebury  College),  which  Sanborn  printed  in  his 
Henry  D.  Thoreau  (Boston,  1882),  pp.  5-9.  Maria  had  the  right  of  it, 
but  obfuscated  the  account  by  naming  only  one  Sarah  Orrok  in  the 
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lineage,  when,  in  fact,  there  are  two.  Maria  drew  most  of  her  infor- 
mation from  Edward  Tillit's  will.  Her  nephew  Henry  had  perused  the 
same  document  and  had  summarized  its  contents  on  a  scrap  of  paper 
subsequently  laid  in  his  Journal  notebook  for  October  7,  1851,  to 
January  11,  1852.  The  following  account  derives  from  Thoreau's  pen- 
cil notes,  which  are  used  here  with  the  kind  permission  of  the  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  Library  (MA  1302,  Vol.  XIV). 

Edward  Til  lit,  "Well  Striken  in  years"  in  1757,  had  five  daugh- 
ters, Mary,  Ann,  Sarah,  Hannah,  and  Martha.  Mary  married  a  Mr.  Low, 
and  had  a  son,  Nathaniel;  Hannah  married  a  Mr.  Emmett,  and  Martha  a 
Mr.  Smith;  Ann,  apparently,  had  not  married  by  1757.  Sarah  Tillit 
married  a  David  Orrok,  and  they  had  five  children.  Elizabeth,  David, 
Hanna,  Ann,  and  Sarah.  The  last  daughter,  Sarah,  married  a  Mr.  Burns. 
Their  daughter,  Jane  Burns,  Henry  Thoreau's  paternal  grandmother,  was 
born  in  1754. 

Edward  Tillit's  will  indicates  that  he  was  a  slaveowner,  for  he 
left  his  daughter  Ann  his  "negro  man  Andro  [Andrew?]."  Tillit  divided 
his  "mansion  house  &  land"  on  Prince  Street  in  Boston  between  his 
daughters  Ann  and  Hannah.  Hannah  Emmett  sold  her  "undivided  half  part 
of  the  estate"  to  John  Erving  in  1770.   It  is  that  Hannah's  niece, 
Hanna,  the  daughter  of  Sarah  Tillit  Orrok,  the  sister  of  Sarah  Orrok 
Burns,  and  the  aunt  of  Jane  Burns  Thoreau  (and  so  the  great-aunt  of 
Jane  Thoreau,  not  her  aunt  as  recounted  below)  whom  Henry  Thoreau 
refers  to  in  his  Journal  for  December  28,  1858: 

Aunt  Jane  says  that  she  was  born  on  Christmas  day 
[1784,  in  Richmond  Street,  Boston],  and  they  called  her  a 
Christmas  gift,  and  she  remembers  hearing  that  her  Aunt 
Hannah  Orrok  was  so  disconcerted  by  the  event  that  she 
threw  all  the  spoons  outdoors,  when  she  had  washed  them, 
or  with  the  dishwater. 

Frank  Sanborn,  writing  in  the  heyday  of  genealogists,  expressed 
an  opinion  with  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  concur:   "We  must 
believe  that  most  of  our  traits  come  to  us,  modified  and  combined, 
from  the  long  procession  of  our  ancestors;  until  such  time  as  our 
own  free  will  has  changed  and  remodelled  our  mental  structure,  under 
inspiration  from  divine  sources, --in  which  both  Thoreau  and  Emerson 
had  implicit  faith. " 


An  early  19th-century  drawing  of  the  Concord  building  now  the  Colonial 
Inn.  Jean  Thoreau  bought  and  lived  in  the  north  end  (right). 
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